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Statistical Exercises on the Maps of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 505; Hi 
tory of the United Kingdom, Guide 
to Service, Guide to Trade, the Play- 
fellow, Report to the Seer of 
State on the training of Pauper Chil- 
dren, 506; Sir Robert Peel’s Address 
at Tamworth. 
Egypt and tia, 187; gradual de- 
cline of Torte power, ib.; Russia, 
France, and England have possessed 
themselves of different parts of the 
“Ottoman empire, 188; term “ i“ 
pendent power” an absurdity, ib, ; 
‘the Mussulman regards the Christian 
with antipathy and scorn, 189; a few 
years back Europe endeavoured to 
rescue Greece from Turkish domi- 
nion, 190; one-third of the Syrian 
population Christian, 191; state of 
Syria under the Turks, 192; events 
which enabled Mahoment Ali to ob- 
tain possession of Syria, 194; trans- 
lation of the firman declaring the de- 
struction of Mahomet Ali an imperious 
necessity (note), 198; Russian assist- 
anee accepted i the Sultan, 201 ; 
the Pachaliks of all Syria given to 
Mahomet Ali by the treaty of Kuta- 
yah, sanctioned by Great Britain, id. ; 
England joins with Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, to wrest Syria from Ma- 
homet Ali, 204; conscription a source 
of misery, ib.; taxation heavy, but 
fairly imposed, 205; forced labour for 
public works a grievous evil, under 
Mahomet Ali’s government, ib.; ex- 
tension of commeree, 206; power and 
position of the Pachas in the East, 
207; the term “ vassal,” as applied to 
Mahomet Ali in his relation to the 
Sultan, explained, 208; proceedings 
of the Sultan and the Viceroy com- 
pared, 210; massacre of the Janis- 
saries and Mamelukes, ib. ; reforms in 
dress, 211; religious toleration, #, ; 
speedy and regular communication 
with the East secured by Mahomet 
Ali, ib, ; attempts to govern remote 
regions the most prominent cause of 
the decay of nations, 212; destruc- 
tion of St Jean d’Acre (note), 214; 
Arabic language a mighty power in 
the Eas:, 215; Egyptian rule in Syria 
on the whole favourable to peace and 
order, ib. ; consequences of English in- 
terference, 216; England should have 
pledged itself to maintain the treaty 
of Kutayah, ib. ; affection of Mahomet 
Ali for England, 217; occasions for 
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coneiliating the Pacha neglected b: 
England, 218; the Gesutineemes 
keep possession of Arabia, ib. ; Rus- 
sian influence in Turkey—its objects, 
219; French alliance sacrificed by the 
treaty of July, 220; commercial 
treaty between France “and England 
not ratified in consequence of (note), 
221; better the Syrians should govern 
themselves than be given ba “ the 
Turks, 222; retrospect of English 
interference in Syria, 223. 


Emigration, 132; no longer confined to 


the labouring classes, but adopted 
by the superior and intelligent of the 
middle ¢lass, ib.; wages in the colo- 
nies four or six times as great as in 
England—wheat “4 - the price, 
133; extract from Mr E. G. Wake- 
field’s work, ‘ England and America,’ 
134; ; difference of old and new countries, 
136; excessive cheapness of land ina 
new colony an evil, 137; Mr Wake- 
field’s evidence before the House of 
Commons, ib. ; a new country should 
be rendered attractive to a eapitalist, 
and a due proportion observed be- 
tween land, labour, and capital, 139 ; 
the two great principles of Coloniza- 
tien, 140; circumstances which should 
affect the emigrant’s determination in 
choosing a colony—first, the — 
on which the colony has been and 

continues to be settled, 141; soil, 
climate, &e., 142; position for external 


and internal trade, navigable rivers and 
harbours, id, ; distance from the mother 
country, id. ; eharacter of the popu- 


lation and government, 143; British 
colonies considered, in two distinct 
groups, ib. ; term Australasian colonies 
explained (note), 144; length of pas- 
sage to the British American colonies, 
and rate of charge, ib.; statement of 
Canadian immigration from 1823 to 
1839, 145; richness of soil in Canada, 
146; severity of climate, 147; the 
Eurepean climate the same 2,000 
years back—causes of its change, 
148; the Canadian ports unrivalled, 
owing to the improved facilities of 
water-communication, 149 ; Coneie 
has suffered by the improvident grant 

ing of land, 150 ; wages low compare i 
tively in consequence, and ar 
men will not embark their capital, 
151 ; description of the four Austra- 
lian settlements, 153; courses of 
several rivers discovered by Major 
Mitchell, from information received 
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from a runaway convict, 154; map of 
Eastern Australia, ib.; description of 
soil, 155; Australia Felix most 
eligible for settlement—description 
of, 156-7; interior of South and 
Western Australia, at present but 
little known, 158 ; Stephen’s ‘ South 
Australia’ the most complete work on 
the subject, ib. ; deficiency of water 
during summer, 159; country not 
yet fully examined, ib.; description 
of colony by an influential resident, 
160; Western Australia well watered 
by a number of small rivers running 
into the sea, 161 ; fine trees and plants, 
162; north-west coast suited to the 
growth of cotton and sugar, 163 ; 
Australia a pastoral, not an agrieul- 
tural country, ib.; the exportation of 
wool steadily increases, 164; social 
condition of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land contrasted with 
that of South Australia, 165, 166; 
difference between South Australia 
and Western Australia, 167; reason 
why the company changed the first 
site of the latter colony, 168; Port 
Grey its principal feature, ib. ; map, 
- ib.; country round Port Grey de- 
scribed, 169; climate, ib., 170; the 
adoption in the Australian colonies 
of a uniform price for land, has ren- 
dered them more prosperous, 170 ; 
New Zealand map, 171; description 
of country, id.; best works te consult 
(note), ib. ; New Zealand Association 
formed in 1837, 173; objects of the 
association defeated by the missionary 
_ party, ib.; New Zealand Company 
formed in 1839, 174; the ship Tory 
sent out, ib.; land purchased from the 
chiefs according to their own custom, 
175; no animals in New Zealand 
’ before the time of Captain Cook, 177; 
more ships sent out in 1839, 178 ; 
infant school established, and a lite- 
rary and scientific society, ib. ; extract 
from the New Zealand Gazette, 179; 
soil and climate described, 180,181, 
182; prospects of the emigrants, 183; 
New Zealand now acknowledged as a 
British colony, 184; charter about to 
be granted to the company (note), ib. 
* England, Bank of, 90 to 129. 
Exchange, new Royal, 52; explanation 
of term * Ballhorned,” 53; magnifi- 
cent halls erected for the magistrates 
and ee the imperial free 
cities of the middle ages, 53; noble 
monuments an item of national wealth, 
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54; Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for 
rebuilding the City of London after 
the great fire—the Royal Exchange to 
have been the centre point, 54; Royal 
Exchange professedly executed by 
Jardine, 55; funds for the new 
building too limited—150,000, ib. ; 
Parliament expends an equal sum, 56; 
greater liberality amongst the mer- 
chants in the days of Gresham, id.; 
public competition of designs, 38 ; 
sent in many eminent professional 
men, declined to adjudicate on them, 
57; Sir R. Smirke, Mr Hardwicke, 
and Mr Gwilt, appointed to the 
office, ib. ; the first built Post-office, 
the second Goldsmith’s Halli, the 
third architect of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany (note), ib.; all the designs re- 
j 3 Yeason assigned by Mr 
Donaldson for the want of flues in his 
design, 59; distribution of prizes—to 
whom adjudicated, ib. ; the committee 
propose judging for themselves, 60; 
the cheapest of the three chosen de- 
signs rejected because the cost of its 
erection exceeded by a few pounds 
150,000/., 61; referring the designs 
to the surveyor of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany not a fair proceeding, ib. ; the 
committee decide on a limited com- 
petition, ib.; Mr Tite’s design se- 
lected, 62; important that competition 
so advantageous to the public should 
be well managed, 63, 64; Mr Tite 
does not possess qualifications to fit 
him for a great work, ib.; the corpo- 
ration declined visiting Mr Cockerell’s 
model, 66 ; description of Mr Donald- 
son’s design, 68, 69; main features 
copied by Mr Tite, 70; extracts from 
Mr Cockerell’s report descriptive of 
his design, ib., 71,72, 73, 74; defects 
of Mr Tite's design, 76, 77; extract 
from the ‘Surveyor’s Journal,’ 78; 
Mr Donaldson’s portico to the west 
front copied and spoiled by Mr Tite, 
80; description of east front and in- 
terior, 82; the committee intend 
altering the plan in all its leading 
features, 84; the Blackwall railway 
(note), 85; principles on which an 
architectural competition should be 
conducted, 86; the umpires should 
not be chosen from professional men, 
ib.; the public should have the op- 
portunity of canvassing the merits of 
the designs before the final award, 87 ; 
a correct lithographed plan should be 
given gratis to the candidates, i, 
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vi INDEX. 


Exchanges, foreign, 95, 106, 125. 
jeg bills 3 103, 104. 


F. 

Fine Arts in England, 238, 

Fiction, 235; the Hour and the Man, 
the Lover's Grave, 237; the Voice of 
Conscience, Night and Morning, 507 ; 
Ingoldsby Legends, 510. 


G. 
Geography, 238; Bett’s Family Atlas. 
Gregory VI Ith, 344, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 358, 354, 356, 359, 360, 361, 363. 


H, 
Hungary and her Institutions in 1839, 


40, 254. 
Hayez, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382. 
Hume, J. D., evidence of, 396, 397, 414. 
History, 512; History of Napoleon, 
History of England under the House 
of Stuart, including the C 
wealth, 5)7; Letters illustrative of 
the reign of William IIT, ib, 





L. 

Law, 239; law reform, review of joint- 
stock Bank Acts, Law Magazine, 
241; suggestions on the functions of 
Chancery, and on the advantages of a 
union of the jurisdictions of equity and 
law ; a letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Cottenham, 242; observations on the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction of 
Great Britain, as now exercised by 
the Courts of the Queen in Council 
and the House of Lords, 518; the 
office of master, 520; works of Jeremy 
Bentham. 

Loyd (Samuel Jones) opinions on 
banking, 91, 97, 99, 101, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117. 

Loan, East and West India, 107, 108. 


M. 
Medicine and Surgery ; acute hydroce- 
phalus, or water in the head, 261. 
Medical corporations, 481; average 
annual mortality of England and 
Wales, from 1813 to 1830, compared 
with that sixty years ago, ib. ; predomi- 


nant causes that induce typhus fever, [ 


482 ; four departments in the medical 
profession, 483 ; Physicians, ib.; Linacre 
founded the College of Physicians in 
1518, 484; abuses of, 485; Dr John 
Armstrong applies to the college for a 
licence, and is unjustly rejected, 487 ; 
despotic power ef the collegein the case 





of Dr Edward Harrison, 488; College 
of Surgeons a self-elected board, 490 ; 
apothecaries, ib, ; chemists and drug- 
gists, 491; reforms required, 492; ex- 
amination of candidates should be 
held in public, 493; remarks on the 
present position of the question of 
medical reform (nofe), 495. 

Mitchell, Major, discoveries, 154, 155, 
156, 157. 

Migliara, 385, 386. 

M'Gregor. evidence of, 397, 399, 401, 
402, 403, 404, 405. 

Mitchell, Mr John, evidence of, 398. 

Miscellaneous, 244 — Narrative of the 
war in Affghanistan; Knight’s Eng- 
lish Miscellanies; the art of Needle- 
work, from the earliest ages’; a Ma- 
nual of Commerce, 246; the Tourna- 
ment, or Gentleman unmasked; the 
History of the Celtic Language, 247 ; 
Outlines of popular Economy, 249; 
Comic Miscellanies in prose and verse, 
521; Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faroe Islands, 523; Principles of Geo- 
logy; Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s Obser- 
vations on the Delta and the Nile; a 
Map of New Zealand; the Works of 
W. E. Channing; the New Tale of 
a Tub, 524; Organic esas | in its 
application to Agriculture and Phi- 
siology, 524; Principles of Political 
Philosophy ; an Explanation of the 
scheme of the London Library, in a 
Letter to the Ear] of Clarendon, 525; 
the Scientific, a literary treasury, 526; 
Six Months with the Chinese Expe- 
dition ; Letters to the Working Pec- 
ple on the New Poor Law, 527; Mis- 
cellaneous Pamphlets, 528. 

Music, 249; part singing, or vocal har- 
mony for choral societies and home 
circles; Essay on musical intervals, 
harmonies and the temperament of 
the musical scale, 250. 


Negro Emancipation, 252; a winter in 
the West Indies, 


oO. 

Oxford Vatiean, 344; English bishops, 
priests, and deacons, like those of 
Rome descended from the Apostles, 
by laying on of hands, 345; the 
triumph of the church, 346; remark- 
able similarity between the Oxford 
theologians and Gregory the VIIth, 
347; three tragedies published by Mr 
Horne, the chief merit of Gregory 
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VII, its accurate delineation of cha- 
racter, 348 ; state of the church before 
the time of Gregory VII, and at his 
death, considered, ib. 349; extracts 
from the tragedy, 352; some state- 


ments not historical, 354; struggle of | 


the early church with the empire, 
graphically described by Mr Faber, 
355; the work the church has to per- 
form, and her contempt for kings and 
rulers, 356; according to the Oxford 
tracts, the church alone should educate 
the people, 357 ; extract from tragedy, 
359; Mr Faber’s tracts and Mr 
Horne’s tragedy compared, 360; the 
Oxford Vatican claim the right of ex- 
communica'ion, 362; important for 
the University of Oxford to consider 
how the last instance on record was 
received, 363. 


P. 

Palmer, Hors'ey, evidenee of, 90, 106. 
Painters, Italian, modern, 363; art, 
eminently a social manifestation, 364 ; 
art seeks symbolically to realize the 
ideal that societies pursue, 365; one 
form of art exhausted with Raphael, 
300 years back, 367; painting of the 
future will be greater than the past, 
368; obstacles which exist to the 
study of the present Italian schools, 
prejudice, indifference, 368; painting, 
not a nullity in Italy, 369; ideal of 
art disappeared when Italian liberty 
perished at Florence, 370; material- 
ism in painting began, id.; Michael 
Angelo stood alone in the sixteenth 
century, 371; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury appeared Appiani, Camuccini, 
Bossi, and Benvenuti, ib., not to be 
called the heads of modern Italian 
painting; Luigi Sabatelli, the son of 
a cook, was born at Florence, 1775, 
represents the transition school. id. ; 
description of his works, ib., 373; 
exceeded in talent by his son, Fran- 
cesco Sabatelli, 374; his paintings, 
375; died of consumption at the age 
of 26, 376; Palagi, ib.; Luigi Lippa- 
rini Guiseppe Segni, 377; Hayez, at 
the head of the modern Italian painters, 
378; subjects in which he excels; his- 
tory treated with a view to the future, 
379; Mary Stuart listening to the 
reading of her arrest, The fugitives of 
Parga, and Peter the hermit, preach- 
ne the crusade, three chefs d'ceuvre, 

; Peter the hermit described, 381; 
Hayez, an assiduous workman, and 
great walker, 382 ; Bezzuoli, Arienti, 





Diotti, and Podesti, belong to the 
same school of art, ib.; their different 
works, 383; Giovanni Migliara ele- 
vated landscapes and architectural 
views to the rank of a branch of histo- 
rical illustration, 384; lit of some of 
his works (note), ib. ; others described, 
386; Pinelli, account of (note), ib.; 
Massimo Azeglio stands alone as a 
painter of landscapes,with figures, 387 ; 
extract from the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ (note), 388 ; art has to search 
for itself a creed in Italy, as elsewhere, 
389; German new Catholic school 
exclusively spiritual, ib.; Raphael 
and Michael Angelo harmonized in 
their conceptions, body and spirit, 
390; the point of intersection now 
higher, and painting must reach it, id. 

Porter, Mr, evidence of, 

Parks and pleasure grounds, 418; pub- 
lic opinion awakening to the import. 
ance of open spaces for air and exer- 

~ cise in large towns, ib.; Mr Buck- 
ingham'’s motion in the House of 
Commons, ib. ; restricted powers of 
the municipalities, 419; Mr Hume’s 
resolution in 1837, ib.; return re- 
cently presented to the House of Com- 
mons, 420; Primrose hill preserved 
to the public, 421; Mr Strutt’s ad- 
dress to the town council of Derby, 
422; proeession of the corporation to 
the Arboretum, 425; sketch of Mr 
Lamb's pavilion, 428; children’s ce- 
lebration of the opening of the Arbo- 
retum, ib. ; Arboretum open only two 
days in the week gratis, 429; limited 
powers of the Derby rate-payers, 430 ; 
Mr Loudon’s account of the princi- 
ples he followed in the Derby Arbo- 
retum, ib. ; plate of plan, 433; wood 
engravings of two lodges, 437, it., 

} persons appointed as rangers, 
superintendents, and head gardeners 
for public property, usually unfit for 
their office, ib.; streets recently formed, 
injudiciously planned, 439; copy of 
letters from the ‘ Gardener’s Gazette,’ 
440; Mr Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum,’ 441; cha- 
racter of, described, ib.; description of 
the oak, 442; plate of, 443; ib.,444; 
the beech, 445; plates of, 448; plate 
of weeping beech in Milton park, 
450 ; history of the holly, 451; plate 
of, 452; use of one species of pine in 
covering immense tracts of barren 
sand in France, 453; properties and 
uses of the pine, 454; plate of, 456. 











vill 


pen <9 254 ;— Moral philosophy, 

or the duties of man considered in his 
individual, social, and domestic capa- 
cities, 

Poetry, 255;—the Hope of the World, 
and other poems; Percy’s reliques of 
ancient poetry, 258; the Dream and 
other poems, 259; Henry Clifford and 
Margaret Percy, 529; one hundred 
Sonnets, 530; Vivia Perpetua; Fugi- 
tive verses, by Joanna Baillie, 534. 


Religion, 261;—the New Testament, 
translated from the text of J. J. 
Griesbach; Clerical conformity and 
Church property, 262; the illustrated 
Commentary of the Old and New 
Testament, 263; the Question of 
Miracles, 535. 


Ss. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, poetical works 
of, letters, &c. 303; the characters 
of great poets (though profitable) not 
necessary to be known, in order 
to understand their works, 430; 
men should be judged by their own 
views of right and wrong, not by 
those of others, 305; truth was the 
great characteristic of Shelley’s mind, 
307; instances of his sympathy for 
his fellow-creatures and generosity, 
310; parallel between Lord Byron 
and Shelley, 311; three stages of de- 
velopment in the sensitive mind, 
ib.; Shelley eminently virtuous, 
because eminently sincere, 313; By- 
ron suffered wrongs, but Shelley 
greater, 314; both sceptics, but dif- 
fering in kind, 315; both abstained 
from animal food, but from different 
motives, ib.; Jeremy Bentham and 
Shelley, the two greatest men of the 
nineteenth century, 316; all truths 
are truths of periods, and vary as so- 
ciety progresses, 317; the vital truth 
which Shelley everywhere enforced, 
has become the dominant idea, 321; 
Shelley in the artistic parts of his 
poetry, not so great, ib.; Queen Mab, 
written at the age of eighteen, and 
neyer published by Shelley's consent, 
922; its faults, 323; Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude, its beauties, 324; 
analysis of the Revolt of Islam, 325; 
Shelley, par excellence, the ‘poet of 
women,’ 330; the important part as- 
signed to love, in poetry, a peculiarity 
of modern art, 331 ; analysis of Islam 

continued, 332; the Cenci, the most 
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magnificent tragedy of modern times, 
335; charge against Shelley of mysti- 
zism in some of his works, not un- 
founded, 343, 

Slave trade, the, 536. 

Supplementary list, 263, 


Zs 
Tooke on banking, 91, 92, 95, 124, 125. 
Torrens, Col. banking plan of, 111, 115. 


Ww. 

Wakefield, E. G., extracts from, 134; 
evidence, 137, 167, 169, 173, 174. 

Woman, social position of, 24; no good 
in female ignorance, ib.; female griev- 
ances must be redressed by the le- 
gislature, 25; not necessary women 
should be represented by themselves, 
26; the battle of education formerly 
fought for them is won, ib,; opinion 
of the Rev. S. Smith, id.; moral 
independence of women not yet taken 
its place in any system of female edu- 
cation, 29; Mrs Jamieson’s remarks 
on the disadvantages English women 
have to encounter in emigration, 31; 
importance of various branches of Ja- 
bour being open to women, 32-3 ; best 
elementary treatise on political eco- 
nomy, written by a woman, ib.; wo- 
men most distinguished in literature 
have been placed in a painful or false 
position, 35; women should enjoy the 
privileges of citizens, 37; opinion of 
Mr Baillie on the subject, 38; the 
influence of male relations, an objec- 
tion urged by Mr Fox against women 
voting, used as an illustration on oc- 
casion of Mr Grey’s motion for a re. 
form in parliament, 39; not applicable 
to all classes of women, ib.; the ar- , 
gument of incapacity loses much of 
its force at present when “a woman 
sits at the helm of government,” 40; 
extract from Monthly Repository, ib. ; 
granting to women the power of 
voting, would imr~ove instead of in- 
jure them, 41; injustice towards 
women on the subject of the infant 
custody bill, 45; civilization equalises 
the condition of the sexes, 46; and 
exalts our notions of justice, 47; 
Miss Martineau’s reptoof to the 
women of New Jersey, not quite just, 
48 ; reasons why, ib.; extract from Miss 
Sedgwick’s ‘ Means and Ends,’ 49, 


Z 
Zealand, New, 171. 











